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Legal Education Review Ready 


The Annual Review of Legal Education, which is being published by the 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar 
Association, will be completed in the near future. In addition to an article by 
Dean Roscoe Pound on “Present Tendencies in Legal Education” and one by 
Mr. Will Shafroth on “The Next Step in the Improvement of Bar Admission 
Standards,” the Review will contain current information in reference to bar 
admission requirements and the law schools of the country. Copies will be 
sent to bar examiners, law school deans, judges of courts of last resort, and 
members of state and local bar association committees on legal education. 
Others interested may be placed on the mailing list on request to the American 


Bar Association. 














Law School Examination 


By M. Ray Dovustes* 
Dean of the T. C. Williams School of Law, University of Richmond 


I am confident that most law teachers will agree that the most irksome 
of their duties is that of preparing and grading examinations. The relation of 
the teacher to the student in such cases is much like that of the father to 
his son, who, when administering the punishment said, “It hurts me worse 
than it does you.” 

One of the most embarrassing features in connection with the nightmare 
is the realization that too often the instructor is not satisfied with the results, 
in that a good student has done poorly, or a poor student has gained promi- 
nence. Then, too, there is ever present the haunting problem of what to do 
with the border line cases, because one is cognizant of the fact that grading 
law cannot be as accurate as in the exact sciences. Too often have we re- 
graded failures and found that the results of the second grading were much 
higher or lower than the first, emphasizing the possible margins of error 
which can creep into grading quite innocently. 

In all sense of fairness to the students, the matter of examinations should 
be a vital one with the instructor. Too much of late have law schools been 
neglecting the duties owed to the students. One of these neglects arises in 
connection with the preparation and grading of examinations. After all has 
been said and done about the opportunities which law schools and their 
faculties have to guide and become the leaders of legal thought in the com- 
munity, state, and nation, and other similar expressions involving extracurri- 
cular activity, nevertheless, if the institution goes by the name of “school,” 
and not by “bureau,” its primary task is the education of the students found 
within its walls; a duty to give enough private attention to the individual 
students to see to it that only the adequately trained young men and women 
get to the bar; a duty to advise students as early as possible in their law 
course whether they have an aptitude for the work of the lawyer. One of 
the practical methods of executing these duties is to give carefully planned 
examinations, and to grade them scientifically. 

Two distinct but correlated factors present themselves: (1) The prepara- 
tion of the examination, wherein is considered the type of question which will 
be asked; (2) the system to be used in grading to insure accuracy and fairness. 


THE OBJECTIVE 
At the recent thirty-second meeting of the Association of American Law 
Schools held in Chicago, December 27-29, 1934, and during the symposium on 
« Reprinted from The American Law School Review, Vol. 8, No. 3, May, 1935. 
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Law School Objectives, I began to wonder whether I was attending the correct 
convention, so much did I hear of the social science curricula. It was not 
until that grand orthodox, Joseph Beale, arose to remind the gathering that 
the aim of the law school should be to teach “legal straight thinking” that I 
became assured once again. I trust I am justified in carrying Mr. Beale’s 
statement a step further and saying that the law school examination should 
be both prepared and graded with the object of testing and ascertaining 
whether the student can “think straight” on legal problems. 


I suppose reasonable men will differ on the factors essential to “legal 
straight thinking.” Mr. Beale’s phrase is a good one. Someone else with 
the same thought would say that the aim of the law school is to graduate 
students equipped with “legal minds.” Both statements mean the same thing 
to me, and, in ascertaining the factors which constitute this creature of our 
imagination, it seems appropriate to ask this question: ‘What are the tasks 
for which we are training this young man?” 


Most of our graduates will find their way into the active practice of law, 
and later in life some will compose our judiciary. Many also will become 
members of the legislature. In the early years of their practice they will be 
interviewing clients. My experience in practice, and later observations, leads 
me to know that the lawyer must sit by and listen to a long tale of woe by 
his client, prodding him with questions to secure an accurate picture of the 
whole case, with the result that possibly 95 per cent of the client’s story has 
nothing to do with the operative facts upon the solution of which the decision 
will rest. Most important is the lawyer’s ability to recognize and pick out the 
all-important 5 per cent which constitute the operative facts. I call this the 
lawyer’s ability “to analyze.” 


After the operative facts and issues have been isolated, then comes the 
question: What are the rules of law governing such facts? This is purely a 
memory factor, and, while no one expects a lawyer to memorize all the law, 
nevertheless a knowledge of the fundamentals, such as may be learned in law 
school subjects, are expected of him. Therefore, as a second factor necessary 
to the lawyer’s repertoire may be included the ability to memorize funda- 
mental rules of law. 


Given a set of facts and a set of rules, the next task of the lawyer is to 
come to a conclusion regarding the rights and duties of the parties’ substantive 
problems and procedural steps on adjective problems. This third factor is 
the ability of the lawyer to come to logical conclusions through the medium 
of clear reasoning. The use of this ability is at a premium in presenting argu- 
ments before court and jury. 

Ofttimes the set of facts presents a case of first impression in the particular 
jurisdiction. A choice between the conflicting doctrines of other jurisdictions 
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must be made. The lawyer and judge alike must have the faculty to appreci- 
ate the legal philosophy underlying each of the conflicting doctrines, and be 
able to visualize the consequences which will result by the adoption of one 
doctrine or the other. Much of the work of the lawyer-legislator necessitates 
the possession of this skill. This factor may be termed the ability to com- 
pare conflicting doctrines and theories. 

Therefore possession of a “legal mind” or the ability to “think straight 
legally” contemplates a combination of ability to: 

1. Analyze complicated factual situations for the operative facts. 

2. Memorize fundamental rules of law. 

3. Compare conflicting doctrines. 

4. Reason clearly to logical conclusions. 

In so far as is possible, the instructor should prepare and grade exam- 
inations with the object of testing and ascertaining the student’s possession of 
these mental faculties. 


PREPARATION OF THE EXAMINATION 


There are in vogue several popular types of examination questions, sev- 
eral of which are fundamentally deficient in that they examine only one phase 
of the matters under consideration. One of these is the “True-False” question, 
which is an insult to the good student’s abilities, and which provides the poor 
student a healthy gambling chance of guessing a passing grade. Another is 
the “Hidden Point” type, in which one point very securely secreted over- 
emphasizes the student’s ability to analyze. A third type is the “Give Away,” 
in which the problem is pointed out and only the rule of law demanded, in 
which memory alone is emphasized. 

The most comprehensive examination is the one which most closely re- 
sembles the situation faced in the actual practice of law; a question in which 
a long set of facts is given, some of which are important and others unim- 
portant. The object of the instructor should be to have as few numbered 
questions as possible. I often hear of instructors laboring over the problem 
of selecting ten questions, each of which will be fair to grade as 10 per cent 
of the examination. My object in preparing an examination is to have only 
one question if possible, consisting of a series of events, culminating in a 
general question, viz.: “Discuss each point raised by the above facts.” 

Procedure: Let us assume that the examination is in Contracts. First 
of all, the instructor traces through the course and selects those specific points 
upon which he thinks it will be fair to examine the class. A list of these 
points is made. The next step is to create a set of facts or several sets of facts 
into which these points may be woven. Thus it will be found possible to work 
into one set of facts points involving offer and acceptance, consideration, stat- 
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ute of frauds, etc. The first set of facts composing question No. 1 on the 
examination may contain a problem discussed the first day and another prob- 
lem discussed the last day of the course. Question No. 2 will be another set of 
facts raising for discussion more of the points desired to be woven into the 
examination. Ultimately all of the points will have been woven into as few 
questions or sets of facts as possible. 

The next step is to assign a value to each point. In this connection, as 
will be demonstrated later, it is convenient to grade the examination on the 
basis of 1000 rather than 100. 


ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION 


Suppose among others, the instructor desires to raise for discussion on 
the examination the following points: 

1. Statute of Frauds regarding guaranty promises, and whether an orally 
dictated telegram satisfies this statute. 

2. The distinction between bilateral and unilateral contracts, and whether 
notice of acceptance is necessary to the formation of unilateral contracts of 
guaranty. 

3. Effect of indirect communication of acceptance. 

4. Revocation of offer by lapse of time. 

5. Revocation of offer by death of offeror. 

6. Detriment to promisee as consideration. 

It will be found possible to work these points into a set of facts which we 
will call question No. 1, as follows: 


I. 


On January 1, at 9 a.m., X, from his home in Richmond, Virginia, tele- 
phones the telegraph company and directs the following message sent to Y in 
New York City: “Loan Z $100 immediately for thirty days, and, if he doesn’t 
repay you, I will.” The message is delivered to Y in New York one hour later. 
Y loans the money to Z on the day following at 11 a. m., and X dies one hour 
afterwards. On January 3, Z, not knowing of X’s death, addresses a letter 
to X stating that Y has made the loan, and mails the letter. On February 3, 
Y, not knowing of X’s death, mails a letter addressed to X stating that the loan 
was duly made and that Z refuses to repay. Later Y sues the estate of X for 
$100. Discuss the problems likely to arise in the action. 

The remaining points on the instructor’s list will then be woven into 
additional questions. The next step is to assign values to the various points 
presented for the student’s discussion. Let us assume that the following 
values were assigned to the six points respectively raised by question No. 1: 
30, 40, 10, 30, 15, 25. 
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GRADING THE EXAMINATION 


I have seen instructors of large classes, who know that it will take many 
days to grade all their papers, start off on Monday to grade A’s paper, then 
B’s, etc., and on Friday finish grading Z’s paper. To my mind, it is humanly 
impossible for the instructor to have graded the papers of A and Z by the 
same relative standard. Even the state of the instructor’s digestion on the 
different days may affect his grading humor. 

In view of the variations which can creep into the standards of grading 
on different days, it is of the utmost importance, in fairness to the students 
who are vying with each other for honors, to reduce the variable margin of 
error to a minimum. This may be accomplished to some degree by grading 
question No. I on all papers first before grading any of the later ones, and 
so on. 

Furthermore, recalling again that the instructor is attempting to ascer- 
tain the student’s ability to analyze, state fundamental rules, compare doc- 
trines, and reason—the instructor now takes the value assigned to each point 
and breaks it into two, three, or four parts, assigning a part to each of the 
four factors intended to be tested by a discussion of the point. It often occurs 
that a discussion of the point will not call for a use of the student’s mind in all 
four particulars. E. g., where there is only one rule which is well settled, 
there will be no occasion to compare conflicting doctrines; also on some occa- 
sions a conclusion is so obvious as not to require reasoning. 

Illustration: Point No. 1 in our illustrative question was valued at 30, 
and raised for discussion the Statute of Frauds as it pertains to guaranties, 
and the sufficiency of a telegraph blank executed by an employee of the tele- 
graph company, as a written memorandum. 

Analysis: The student was expected to catch these points upon a careful 
analysis of the set of facts. Let us assign 5 of the 3 points to analysis, or the 
ability to observe and catch the point. 

Rules: The student was expected next to state all rules under the Statute 
of Frauds requiring a written memorandum of guaranties, etc. Let us assign 
10 of the 30 points to credit the ability of the student to state accurately these 
fundamentals. 

Doctrines: Under some statutes the oral promise is void; under others, 
unenforceable. Let us assign 5 of the 30 points to a discussion of the effect 
of oral promises. 

Reasoning: Let us assign the 10 points remaining of the 30, to a discus- 
sion of why, or why not, a telegraph blank executed by a telegraph operator 
serves as a sufficient written memorandum. 

Likewise on point No. 2, to which 40 points were assigned, the student 
was expected to discuss the distinction between bilateral and unilateral con- 
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tracts, and whether communication of notice of acceptance in unilateral guar- 
anties is necessary. 

Analysis: Assign 5 of the 40 points to analysis. 

Rules: The student was expected to state the definition of bilateral and 
unilateral contracts respectively; also the conflicting rules applicable to the 
necessity of notice of acceptance of guaranty offers. Assign 15 of the 40 
points to this item. 

Doctrine: The student will be expected to discuss the theories behind the 
divergent doctrines. Assign 10 of the 40 points to this item. 

Reasoning: The student will be expected to discuss Y’s notice under the 
facts of this case and whether such notice complied with the rule of the juris- 
diction. Assign 10 of the 40 points to this item. 

Repeating this process for all the points, ultimately the entire examina- 
tion has been broken into smaller factors, thus decreasing the possibilities of 
error in comparative grading to a negligible percent. 


THE GRADE CHART 
After definite values have been assigned to the four or fewer features of 
each point in the examination, it is then possible to prepare a chart, to be 
mimeographed, so that a separate copy of the chart will be available for use 


in the grading of each student’s paper. 
The form of such chart is indicated below. The student’s grades will be 


inserted in the blank spaces. 
Contracts Exam. Grade Chart January 19, 1935. 
(Student’s Name) 








( at Topic Analysis Rules Doctrine Reasoning Total 
Q. No. I. 1. Statute of Frauds... 5—— 10—— 5— 10—— 30—— 
2. Bi-l; Uni-l; Accept. 5—— 15—— 10—— 10-—— 4) ——_ 
3. Indirect com- 

munication ...... 2—___ 4—— xx—— 4—_ 10——_ 
4. Revoc; lapse ....... 5—— 15—— 1 —s. xx——— 10—— 30—— 
5. Revoc; death ....... 3— 5—— 5—— 2—__ 15—— 
6. Consideration ...... j5—— 5—— 10—— 5—— 25—— 

| ey eee 

ge ee ae 

Q. No. III. gees tka ei etal ales 
on MB Aiciccscteaws 120—-_ 350—-_- 200-_ 330. 1000 — 











While the instructor is grading Mr. A’s paper, he will have before him a 
grade chart with A’s name on it. Question No. I will be graded first, and, 
as soon as that part of A’s paper dealing with any one point in question No. I 
is read, the grades to be given on that point will be inserted in their respective 
places on the chart. This will be repeated throughout the reading of question 
No. I on A’s paper. When the instructor has completed grading this question 
on A’s paper, the instructor will then grade question No. I on B’s paper in a 
similar fashion and so on through Z’s paper. Then the instructor will begin 
to grade question No. II on each paper, etc. 


CoNCLUSION 


It is believed that the procedure explained above will reduce the grading 
of comprehensive examinations to as scientific a basis as possible, and will 
reduce the margin of error to a negligible percent. I have found upon the 
occasion of regrading certain papers that my second grades are never over 5 
points in 100 off the first grade and rarely over 2 points off. Not infrequently 
the same grade obtained on the original grading resulted. 

In addition to the satisfaction that the instructor has graded the various 
papers by the same relative standard, one of the main features of the result 
is that the instructor has a permanent record of the student’s varying abilities. 
In the case of the failing student, who is a border line case, the instructor 
has a chart before him for observation and is able to tell whether the failure 
is due to general weakness or specific weakness in one particular. 

I find it convenient to explain this grading system to my students in order 
that they may know exactly what I expect of them on examination. When 
they fail, they know that they can find out, with no inconvenience to me, in 
what particular they were weak, and thus ascertain where correction is 
necessary. 

Interesting comparisons can be made from year to year by preserving 
these charts, both by comparing the work of the same student in subsequent 
courses, and in comparing one year’s class with the next. 


WE WOULD FEEL THAT WAY TOO! 


In an article recently printed by our esteemed contemporary, the Missouri 
Bar Journal, the report of a special commissioner appointed by the Supreme 
Court in the quo warranto proceedings filed against a collection company is 
given. The commissioner found that the collection agency had unlawfully 
engaged in the practice of law and recommended that it be enjoined. The 
article ends with the following sentence: “Many specific acts and practices 
of the despondent are reviewed by the Commissioner and expressly con- 


demned.” 
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1935 Number Number Percent Total Total Percent 
State Examination Taking Passing Passing Taking Passing Passing 

Alabama ooo. cece March 23 13 57% 

August 40 22 55% 63 35 56% 
ATiZONA ooo... eeceessmene DOCEMbE ............ 30 17 57% 

ge eae oe eres 38 19 50% 68 36 53% 
Arkansas ooo. Figures not available 
Califormia 020... February .............. 414 146 35% 

September .......... 584 267 16% 998 413 41% 
Colorado ooon..ecceeeeeesesee Dec., 1934 ............ 25 16 64% 

June, 1935 .......... 55 33 60% 80 49 61% 
Connecticut ................ December ............ 45 21 47% 

I cc ocenceasioacoccs 93 68 73% 138 89 64% 
Delaware ooo... ig 5 3 60% 

September .......... 2 2 100% 7 5 71% 
Dist. Columbia ...........December ............ 480 246 51% 

TOTS  cccccensscsscssvee, OOO 323 49% 1,140 569 49% 
TID convcsiscscscisisecostions February ............ 67 14 21% 

Ee 71 22 31% 

October ow... 53 17 32% 191 53 28% 
IN | sosisiisiiarsscccsescoas December ............ 120 56 47% 

MI oa pesca 143 78 55% 263 134 51% 
i I December ............. 9 6 67% 

June 10 8 80% 19 14 74% 
PG | ici sicssccncsvostsetin March 380 147 39% 

July ... 650 385 59% 

December ............ 322 171 53% 1,352 703 52% 
Tndiama ooo. ccnss.e.Mareh 105 44 42% 

| ee eee ys 73 42% 

October ooo. 93 41 44% 372 158 42% 
BNE mcselicienesamce October ................ 153 150 98% 

NN dooce aia 40 40 100% 193 190 98% 
Te February .............. 54 47 87% 

EE ceed dscenichite 83 72 87% 137 119 87% 
Kentucky ................-000 JaNuary .ooeeccccccccee 130 60 16% 

I ee rciscersase 164 ST 53% 294 147 50% 
Louisiana oo. February .............. 78 37 47% 

_ 2a 91 85 93% 169 122 72% 
RID apicccascntiasocicchasdegoc February .............. 28 13 46% 

| Eee 51 27 53% 79 40 51% 
Maryland ow. November ............ 173 58 34% 

Ee 228 73 32% 401 131 33% 
Massachusetts .......... Dec., 1934 ............ 524 140 27% 

June, 1935 ..00....... 541 209 39% 1,065 349 33% 
Michigan... i es 147 90 61% 

September .......... 254 182 72% 401 272 68% 
Minnesota ooo... February .............. 58 23 10% 

an, 123 71 58% 

November .... 31 11 35% 212 105 50% 
Mississippi ..............s0d February 2 11 41% 

WU pesca isa 25 8 32% 52 19 37% 
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1935 Number Number Percent Total 
State Examination Taking Passing Passing Taking 
eee February .............. 74 24 32% 
oan a 192 112 58% 
October ................ 124 62 50% 390 
Montana. ..............sssssee December ............ 4 1 25% 
ee 3 2 67% 7 
Nebraska. .................000.NOVeMber ............ 41 26 63% 
OE en 49 32 65% 90 
Nevada oon....c.cccccssscsseses OR res 11 5 45% 11 
New Hampshire ......., SRST Eeew areas 26 14 54% 26 
New Jersey ............000 ee 383 144 38% 
October 00... 434 161 37% 817 
New Mexico ...........00 ke 12 5 42% 
ae 15 12 80% 27 
New York? ............... 7 558 41% 
720 51% 
748 47% 4,366 
North Carolina 35 41% 
59 45% 215 
North Dakota ............. 30 100% 30 
Rane R aE 135 77% 
259 68% 558 
ee 2 27 64% 
June 103 8s 85% 145 
i Ee | 89 55 62% 89 
Pennsylvania .............. } |: ae 247 109 44% 
Ee es 442 223 50% 689 
Rhode Island. ............ ie, 31 10 32% 
September ............ 30 16 53% 61 
South Carolina .......... November ............ 17 7 41% 
aa 18 2 11% 35 
South Dakota ............ POOTGRry ............. 3 3 100% 
| 6 4 67% 9 
Tennessee o.oo... | 77 33 43% 
es 196 87 44% 273 
I iccnctetace cose PODTURIY ......0c00000 230 68 30% 
June 223 98 44% 
October 196 51 26% 649 
WI scciiecteins sessile March 19 7 37% 
October 26 20 17% 45 
WIE crsciscicsisesnssid DOI onccscicssccsne 17 10 59% 17 
RE Te! December ............ 46 29 63% 
I saescickncevarasvonss 297 98 33% 343 
Washington ................ January ........ 50 41 82% 
July 93 66 71% 143 
West Virginia ............ a 7 3 43% 
September .......... 17 12 71% 24 
Wisconsin 200 "| Geeeeeereeenes 50 32 64% 50 
OS ean NTT 9 4 44% 9 
aE Ne aR Te eee nate eTtonTE® 16,812 8,099 48% 16,812 





+ See footnote on page 93. 
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Total 
Passing 
198 
3 


58 
5 
14 


305 


17 


2,026 


94 
30 


115 
55 


332 


26 
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Percentages---1933 to 1935 




















Percent Passing Percent Passing 

Bar Examinations Bar Examinations 

1933 1984 1935 1933 1984 1935 

Alabama oo. 61 60 5G Nebraska ooo... 56 61 64 
I onc vncsnecccccnecscsocosces 47 41 De a, ee 40 33 45 
pc | a ahi sali = New Hampshire .......... 37 39 54 
California oo... cee 36 35 41 New Jersey ou0...........00005 52 37 37 
Colorado owes 72 aD 61 New Mexico .......000........ 56 62 4:3 
Connecticut ooo. 46 5S 64 New York. .................. 42 43 46 
Delaware  ........ccccccscssseees 64 TH 71 North Carolina ............ 67 43 44 
District of Columbia... 59 52 49 North Dakota .............. 68 85 100 
Florida 37 32 28 ee 72 73 71 
Georgia 53 32 51 Oklahoma iiss G4 7 
eee 81 100 74 Ee as) 66 62 
ae 50 52 52 Pennsylvania ................ 40 51 48 
Indiana o.oo... 58 49 42 Rhode Island .................. 29 30 42 
BO siciniascncscecscacet 86 92 9S South Carolina .............. 33 30 26 
Kansas .......... 87 S4 ST South Dakota 00000000000... 60 67 78 
Kentucky . 49 a 50 Temmessee woe 37 52 44 
Louisiana ooo... 68 69 72 ees 31* 25 33 
i {aaa 50 51 eee 44 50 GO 
Maryland ............. 35 29 32 Vermont .......... 73 100 59 
Massachusetts 31 42 33 Virginia .......... 40 37 37 
I sscneccccsssesiecceccon 78 67 68 Washington ........ 72 50 Th 
Minnesota ooo. 59 47 50 West Virginia 53 61 63 
Mississippi 00.0.0... 29 36 37 Wisconsin oo. 72 5T 64 
Missouri 27 33 51 Wyoming ooo. eee 100 92 44 
Montana 6A 7 43 —- — -- 
Percent Passing... 46 45 48 


* Estimated. 





Admissions to the Bar in 1935 


The admission figures for 1935, published in this issue of The Bar Ex- 
aminer, are interesting chiefly because they show a smaller number of 
candidates for admission than in 1934 but practically an equal number of new 
lawyers. The reason for this difference is that the percentage passing the 
bar examinations increased from 45% in 1934 to 48% in 1935. Separate ex- 
aminations given in 1934 totaled 17,958, while in 1935 the number was 16,812. 
The difference in the total numbers passing, however, was only slight, the 
numbers being 8,245 in the former year and 8,149 last year. Among the larger 
states the greatest variations in the percentages passing are to be found in 
California, which jumped from 35% to 41%, in Missouri which increased 
from 33% to 51%, and in Texas which rose from 25% to 33%. In only one 
state, North Dakota, did all candidates for admission pass. “Cracking down” 
honors go to South Carolina where only 26% of the candidates passed and 
to Florida with a 28% record. The greatest fatality in a single examination 
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occurred in South Carolina where out of a total of 18 candidates at the May 
examination only two passed. 

Admissions to the bar of the District of Columbia were exceeded in 
number only in New York and Illinois, in spite of the fact that it ranked only 
thirteenth in the number of lawyers at the time of the 1930 census. 

It is an interesting fact that while the number of examinations given in 
the United States has shown a very decided decrease in the last four years, 
the number of new admissions, which includes both those passing examina- 
tions and those admitted on diploma, has only shown a comparatively small 
diminution. The figures are as follows: 


1932 1933 1934 1935 


Total number of examinations........ 19,470 18314 17,958 16,812 
Number of new admissions............ 9,340 9,258 9,099 8,971 





Indiana and Oregon Raise Standards 
And Adopt the Character Plan 


Two new states have been added recently to the roster of those jurisdic- 
tions requiring two years of pre-legal college education and a minimum of 
three years of law study. In promulgating these standards the supreme 
courts of both Indiana and Oregon included a provision raising the admission 
fees for foreign attorneys, and in both cases the services of The National 
Conference of Bar Examiners will be employed in making character in- 
vestigations of the immigrant lawyers. 

The establishment of these standards in Indiana marks a victory of great 
importance which has been secured only after a long and sustained endeavor 
on the part of the state bar association. It will be recalled that in Indiana the 
constitution of 1851 contained a provision that every voter, twenty-one years 
of age and of good moral character, was entitled to admission to the bar. 
Until 1931 the requirements for admission to the various courts of first in- 
stance in the state differed in the respective localities and in many cases the 
bar examination was only a formality. The first step was to obtain the 
appointment of a central board of law examiners, which was done in 1931 by 
the court after the passage of a legislative act giving it the power to regulate 
admissions to the bar, on the interesting theory that a person who sought 
admission to the bar without having enough knowledge to pass a bar exam- 
ination was not of the good moral character required by the constitution. 
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Later the constitutional provision was repealed, and the way was opened for 
the establishment of qualifications by the court. The rules recently promul- 
gated provide that students beginning their law study after June 13, 1936, 
shall have two years of college education, except that office students are 
required to have only such general education as shall be acceptable to the 
board of law examiners. These office students must study law for four years 
in the office of an attorney in good standing. Students who qualify by virtue 
of study in a law school must secure a degree and the school must be one 
which, prior to September 1, 1937, meets standards similar to those prescribed 
by the American Bar Association. This action was taken after a petition had 
been filed with the court by the Indiana State Bar Association and constitutes 
a noteworthy advance in admission requirements. Indiana increased its 
foreign attorney fee from $15 to $40 in order to finance the character in- 
vestigation by the National Conference. 

Oregon, by action of its Supreme Court on April 7, went even farther by 
refusing to recognize any law study pursued outside of a law school approved 
by the court, which requirement becomes effective as to candidates applying 
after July 31, 1940. Two years of pre-legal college education and the successful 


completion of the regular course of study of at least three years in a law 
school approved by the court are part of the requirements. No candidate 
may apply on the basis of office study unless he has registered prior to 
August 1, 1936. The Oregon fee for admission on motion lawyers from other 
states was increased from $50 to $75 and the board of examiners has an- 
nounced it will also use the services of the Conference. There are now thir- 
teen states which have adopted this method for investigating the character of 
foreign attorneys. 

These two states bring up to thirty the total of those which have adopted 
the requirement of two years of college or its equivalent, effective either 
presently or prospectively. Over two-thirds of the practicing lawyers in the 
United States reside in those thirty jurisdictions. 


A POSTCARD TO THE CALIFORNIA BOARD 
Oakland, Cal, Mar II/36 
Bar Ass; 
Mill, Bldge; San Francisco, Cal; 

Gentlemen__please sent me name of book, to take examinion for At- 
torney, price, also also inflrmation, regarding rules of examiner’s. I thank 
you, 

yours truly, R. L. 
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